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i i , back 
he current issue is on sale. Orders for be 
pond dy indexes and bound volumes should be 
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Memorabilia. 7 


. ANNOUNCING the exhibition of their 


Shakespearian treasures now being given 
by the Bodleian authorities The Times of 
July 25 notes down the chief features of that 
great collection of editions. Not the least 
interesting detail about it is the witness 
borne by their First Folio to the popularity 
of Shakespeare in the earlier seventeenth 
century and, further, to the 
popularity of the several plays. The evidence 
for this is the wear and tear of the pages, 
and it reveals that ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
came first in the affections of readers before 
the Civil War. Not only so, but their 
thumbing seems to show that of all things 


Bee’swing) was shot at Newmarket owing 
to infirmities. The wonderful old horse 


| (he won more Gold Cups than most of his 


relative | 


| He 


it was the baleony scene that pleased them | 


most. After ‘Romeo and Juliet ’ come (in 
order of popularity) ‘ Julius Caesar,’ ‘ The 
Tempest,’ ‘Henry IV’ (Pt. i. Falstaff 
scenes), ‘ Macbeth,’ and ‘ Cymbeline.’ This 
copy of the First Folio (the only one to pass 
straight from the publisher to a_ public 
institution) was, as our readers know, sold 
in 1663 upon the publication of the Third 
Folio, which was taken to have superseded 
it. At the Bodleian also is the only known 
copy of the first edition of ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ which it is curious to reflect that 


| of his racing accidents. 


day) was twenty-two years old and, in 
addition to Bee’swing, was sire of Gallopade, 
Lawnsleeves, Chapeau d’Espagne, The 
Doctor and other good racers of their day. 

In 1822 the season was so forward that 
the Brocklesby started cub-hunting in July, 
though Tom Smith entered in his diary on 
July 16 of that year:—‘ Though we have 
killed several foxes yet we have done no 
good with the young hounds before this 
time. 1 shall, therefore, date our cubbing 
from this day.’ Lord Galway often began 
the preliminary stages of the hunting season 
in July and in 1903 notes in his diary that 
owing to a very late harvest he could not 
get amongst the cubs till the end of August. 

Another anniversary we have just cele- 
brated is that of the tragic death, in 1873, 
of John Gallon, a famous northern Master 
of Otter Hounds, who was drowned whilst 
hunting the river Lugar in South Ayrshire. 

Going back further into the past, July 18 
was the anniversary of the death of a cele- 
brated stallion called Snap bred by Mr. 
Jennison Shafto. Snap was by Snip, and 
was never beaten during his turf career. He 
was twenty-eight when he died. 

Eleven years before this Francis Buckle, 
the most famous jockey of his day, died. 
rode five Derby winners, nine Oaks 
winners, and had two successes in the St. 
Leger. He went on riding till he was fifty, 
and passed hence fifteen years later. 

July 20 was a date the late John Osborne 
always remembered, for it was on that day 
in 1885, he received one of the most severe 
Johnny was riding 
a filly by Blair Athol, out of Ambulance, 
for Mr. Gladstone, and on coming into the 
straight, his mount collided with a post, 
viving her jockey a terrific fall. He did not 
fully recover for several months.’’ 

THE Home Secretary last Tuesday night, 


in reply to Colonel Woodcock (Liverpool, 
Everton. U.) stated the position of Lord 


| Mayors in regard to the designation ‘‘ Right 


Malone was able to acquire for no more than | 
£25. 


AJOR J. Fairfax-Blakeborough sends 
us the following notes on sporting 
anniversaries of the month of July. 
“The past few days have witnessed some 
interesting northern anniversaries. On July 
16, 1838, the famous Dr. Syntax (sire of 


Honourable.” This is not to be held 
attached to the office of Lord Mayor as such, 
hut is conferred by grant from the Sovereign 
as fountain of honour. At the present 
moment the Lord Mayors and _ Provosts 
entitled to it are the Lord Mayors of 


‘London and York and the Lord Provost of 


Edinburgh, who have had the privilege from 
timé immemorial, and the Lord Provost of 











74 
Glasgow and the Lord Mayor of Belfast on 
whom it has been in modern times conferred 
by grant. Colonel Woodcock referred to an | 
appeal on the subject made some years ago | 
to the Garter King at Arms who gave it 
as his opinion that in all the cities where 
the dignity of Lord Mayor had been created 
the prefix ‘‘ Right Honourable’’ should be 
allowed. To this Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks replied that Garter had been asked 
twice: in 1893, when he gave an incorrect 
opinion and in 1903 when he gave the correct 
one. He added that he did not act in the 
matter unless his attention was called to it. 


‘HE White Swan Hotel at Stratford-on- 
Avon is the scene of a pleasant discovery : 
wall-paintings, brought to light by altera- | 
tion, in the course of which some seventeenth | 
century panelling had to be removed. The 
room which contains them was built in the 
fifteenth century and late fifteenth century 


seems to be the date of the painting. 
This is fresh and well preserved, and | 
has its details clear, though the skin | 


of fine plaster which bears it is inclined | 
to flake away. The subject of so much as | 
has been uncovered is the story of Tobias: | 
three events are depicted, and explained by 
labels, the whole being set in a border. 
The style is not of any special excellence, | 
though it has liveliness and vigour; but | 
survivals of English wall-painting are few, 
so that an additional specimen is much to | 
be prized. Professor Tristram has been ap- 
pealed to for advice about means for pre- | 
venting further flaking. 


| 
WHITE Paper just issued by the Board | 


+* of Trade shows that some improvement | 
has been made in preventing the pollution | 
of the sea round the British coast by oil. 
Much, however, still remains to be done, 
particularly off the Sussex coast, in the 
Bristol] Channel, and at the mouth of the 
Mersey. The Board has sent questions to 
120 local authorities, and to officials and 
watchers of the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds. From Eastbourne comes 
the gloomy answer that the sea-birds, and 
diving species particularly, are being 
rapidly exterminated. 
HE Paris correspondent of the Morning 
Post (July 26) sends an account of the 
blessing of a long stream of motor cars on 
Monday Jast at St. Christopher’s Church, 
in the rua de la Convention, Paris. For the 


Latin form of benediction the automobiles 


St. | 


were transformed into ‘ fire chariots.’’ 
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Christopher, as is well known, is the great 


protector against accidents, and the ever. § 


increasing dangers ot the road in general 
and Paris streets in particular might well 
prompt recourse to him. His cult, this 
writer says, is growing in France, and if 
the visitor to Paris looks carefully at the 
dashboard of his taxi he will often see ther 
a portrait of the Saint under whose safe. 
guard the driver has placed himself and his 
car-——and let us hope he gave a thought to 
his fare in doing so, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 

From 

The LONDON JOURNAL 
SaturDAy, July 29, 1727. 


We underftand that Mr. John Foffard, 
mention’d in our laft, who by his late 
Majefty’s Command, laid before the Rt. 
Hon. the Lords of the Admiralty a compleat 
Method for finding out the Latitude at any 
Hour of the Day or Night, whether known 
or unknown, as often as Obfervation can be 
made, on any practical Point of the Globe, 
whether by Land or Sea, if he meets with 
Encouragement suitable to the great Service 
this Difcovery will be of to the World, wil! 
demoni{trate the Longitude both by Obferva- 
tion and Practice. 

Tuefday came Advice (by way of Holland) 
that 15 of our Greenland Ships had caught 
25 Whales, but that one of them, named 





| the Caledonia, Capt. Perdie, which had 


caught 3, was loft; the Succefs of the 7 


| others is not known, nor that of the 3 Ships 


that went for Davis’s Streights. 


On Wednefday the Right Honourable the 
Lord Chancellor, with feveral Lords of his 
Majefty’s most Hon. Privy Council, met at 
the Ufher’s Houfe within the Receipt of 
the Exchequer, for trying the Pix, a {trong 
Box kept in the Mint containing Specimens 
of all the Gold and Silver Coins made there 
fince the laft Trial. The Officers of the 
Mint attended on that Occafion, and a Jury 
of able and fkilful Men out of the Company 
of Goldfmith’s, fworn before the Lord 
Chancellor, try’d the faid Coins before their 
Lordthips, and found them to be according 
to the Standard. 

On Thurfday came the News of the 
Dolphin, Capt. Robinson, from Greenland, 
being arrived in Yarmouth Road, with two 
Whales on board. 
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—— aa Historical] 
Notes. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT IN 


SOUTHAMPTON NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
1. Bussteton (BURSLEDON. ) 


An interesting account of the Hamble 
River, now a yachting centre, appeared in 
the Hampshire Field Club and Archeological 
Society’s Journal Vol. vi., part iii. (1909) 
by Mr. H. W. Trinder, who tells us that 
Edward Il] named and saw launched our 
first man-of-war the Sr. 
George’s Day, 1338. 

From another source we learn, that one 
of the several vessels named HENRI GRACE 
a Dieu, built in 1418, was burnt at Bussle- 
ton in 1439. 

The next entry found is a note on the 
1698 Survey of the Bussleton River : 


here likewise hath been built some of the 80 | 


and 60 gun ships with great accommodation 
and security. 

Sergison confirms this statement when he 
gives the following ships in his list of 
additions 1688—1719 :— 

DevonsurRe, 80, 3rd Rate (1158)T.* Wil- 
liam Wyatt builder. Added 6 May, 1692. 

Wincuester, 60, 4th Rate (933)T. Wil- 
liam Wyatt builder. Added 11 Apr., 

Lancaster, 80, 3rd Rate (1198)T. Wil- 
liam Wyatt builder. Added 3 Apr., 1694. 

CUMBERLAND, 80, 3rd Rate (1219)T. Wil- 
liam Wyatt builder. Added 12 Nov., 1695. 

It was this Wyatt family who succeeded | 
Richard Herring as shipbuilders at Bucklers 
Hard in the River Bewly, 
Janvrin, 
in 1749. It was Mrs. 
Winchelsea 5th Rate (358)T : 
Hampshire; and at Woodbridge River Stour, 
Essex. Mrs. Mundy built the Ludlowe, 32, 


5th Rate (381 86/94)T. which the Sergison | 


Ann | 
was added as TIGER, 


MS. distinctly states was built by 
Wyatt at Woodbridge (added 12 Sept., 
Had she married M undy ? 


1698). 


Srarorp, 24. 6th Rate (293)T. Richard | 
Purchased and added 27 Dec., | 
1695. Edye states that she was built at 


Herring. 


Burlesdon. 
construction. 


Sergison is silent on place of 


| Richard Heather. 


1693. | 
| R. Ewer 1758. 


| October, 


and preceded M. | 
who was followed by Henry Adams | 
Wyatt who built | 
at Redbridge, | 





* Tonnage is tons burthen when in brackets. | 
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who died in 1750 aged 
49, according to his tombstone in Bursledon 
Churchyard, built seven large ships of war. 


Philemon ee 


Lord <Anson’s List 1747/50 gives the 
following :- 

; FALKLAND, 50, 4th aia (974)T. Rebuil* 
by Ph. Ewer. 1743, 

LizaRrD ty Sloop Saoyr Built by Ph. 
Eiwer. 1744 


Rusy, 50, “4th Rate (989)T. Built by Ph. 
Ewer. 1745. 

Triron, 24 6th Rate (501)T. 
1745. 

Fox, 24, 6th Rate (503)T. Built by Horn 
and Ewer. 1746. 

Anson, 60, 4th Rate (1197)T. 


Built by 


Built by 


| Ph. Ewer. 1747 
GEORGE, on St. | 


Assurance, 44, 5th Rate (823)T. Built by 


Richard Heather. 1747. 

Humper, 44, Sth Rate (829)T. Built by 
Smith and Co. 1747/8. 

New Lighter (112)T.; New Lighter 


(112)T. ; Sailing Lighter (1125 )T. Built by 
Ph. Ewer. 1748. 


Ph. Ewer also built :— 
SarisBury, 4th Rate (976)T. at East Cowes 


| in 1745, and the 


VaneuarD, 70, 3rd Rate (1419)T. also at 
East Cowes in 1748. 

Tue Banger, 14, Sloop (274)T. was built 
at Hamble by Mr. Janvrin, 1745. 


After a lapse of ten years without informa- 


| tion we have 


GRIFFIN, 28, 6th Rate (598)T. Built by 
Wrecked near Barbuda W.I. 
1760. 

And then a silence until H. Parsons and 


Thomas Cockham built King’s Ships, as 
| follows :— 

Fox, 32, 5th Rate (697)T. 1780. H. 
Parsons. 

QuEBEC, 32, 5th Rate (699 81/96)T. 1781. 
H. Parsons. 

ARDENT, 64, 4th Rate (1422)T. 1782. H. 


Parsons. The Ardent was not the previous 
vessel of this name rebuilt. That had surren- 
reded in August, 1779, was recaptured by 
Lord Rodney’s forces 12 Apr., 1782,- and 
being sold in 1784. 


TuHatta, 36, 5th Rate (881)T. 1782. H. 
Parsons. 
PuHoENrx, 36, 5th Rate (884)T. 1783. H. 


| Parsons. 


CrESCENT, 36, 5th Rate (887 85/94)T. 


1784. Thos. Cockham. 
WootwicH, 44, 5th Rate (907)T. 1785. 
BraNcuE, 32, 5th Rate (722)T. 1786. 
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Dover, 44, 5th Rate (905)T. 1786. 

Eveenant, 74, 3rd Rate (1617)T. 1786. 
H. Parsons from the design of Sir Thomas 
Slade. This was the temporary flag-ship 
commanded by Captain Thos. Foley, who 
paced the quarter-deck with Lord Nelson 
at Copenhagen, when it suited him to fail 
to see Admiral Hyde Parker’s signal; and 
it was from the planks of this vessel’s 
quarter-deck that Captain Thos. Foley had 





the coffin made in which he was buried. See 
‘ Nelson’s Captains.’ 
BionvE, 32, 5th Rate (682)T. 1787. 
CamBriAN, 40, 5th Rate (1160)T. 1797. 


Wrecked 31 Jan., 1828. 

PENELOPE, 36, 5th Rate. 1798. 

TrispuNE, 42, 5th Rate (884)T. 1803. 
Razeed to 24-guns 1832; wrecked 28 Nov., 
1839. 

Fiy, 16, Sloop (369)T. 1804. 

Apotto, 5th Rate (1086)T. 18C5. 

Horatio, 46, 5th Rate (1090)T. 1807. H. 
Parsons’ Yard. 


Sir J. Henslow. 


Peruvian, 16, Brig sloop (383)T. 1808. 
Designed by Sir W. Rule. 
Trinculo, 16, Brig sloop (389)T. 1809. 


Designed by Sir W. Rule. 
1841. : 
Horsrur, 36, 5th Rate. 
Srrius, 46, 5th Rate. 1813. 
Sir W. Rule. 

Rarnpow, 44, 5th Rate (821)T. was built 
in 1747 by Rt. Carter at Lymehouse 
Charnock appears to have confused her with 
the AssuRANCE given above and calls her 
a Bursledon built ship. 


1810. 
Designed by 


At Warsash opposite Hamble in the same 
river were built :— 


Nympue, 46, 5th Rate (1807)T. by Sir 
Wm. Rule’s design in 1812. 
Lavret, 46, 5th Rate (1088)T. by Sir 


Wm. Rule’s design in 1813. 


2. Bucxters Harp anp Bewtry (BEAUvLy, 
BEAULIEU). 

The 1698 Survey of Beuly River bears the 
note :— 

One of the 4th Rates hath been built a mile 
below the said Town (Beuly). 

There are three lists of the King’s Ships 
built at Bucklers Hard in the Beaulieu 
River. By far the most important of these, 
by the Rev. G. N. Godwin, B.D., appeared 
in the Hampshire Field Club Journal Vol. 
ii. Part i. (1891) pp. 59-76. The second 
is ‘ Buckler’s Hard and its Ships’ by John, 
Second Lord Montagu of Beaulieu pub- 
lished February, 1909; 
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included in the charming Guide to the New 


Forest by Heywood Summer, F.S.A., Ring- § 


wood, 1st ed. 1924, 2nd ed. 1925. This last 
is from the Hampshire Antiquary Vol. ii., 
which volume I have not seen—it is incom- 
plete. Lord Montagu claims John, second 
| Duke of Montagu, as Founder of Bucklers 
Hard. He was born 1689 and died 16 July, 
1749. He was styled Lord Monthemer 1702 
to 9 March 1708/9. He was Lord Lieutenant 
of Northamptonshire and of Warwickshire 
in 1715, and was elected a Fellow of the 


| Royal Society 13 March, 1716/7. Sergison’s 
| list, however, gives :— 


‘““Satrspory, 48 4th Rate (681 67/94)T. 
Built by Richard Herring at Bucklers Hard 
in the River Bewly and added to the Roya! 
Navy 18 Apr., 1698.’’ when His Grace was 


' scarce nine years of age. 


Taken to pieces 


| 1760. 


Wyatt and Major built two vessels at 
Bewly : 

Surprise, 24 (508)T. 1745. 

Scorpron, 18 (276)T. 1746. 

M. Janvrin who built the Banger at 


Hamble in 1745 next took over the estab- 
lishment and built at Bewly: 


Greenwicu, 50 (1053)T. 1747/8. 
Fowey, 24 (513)T. 1749. 
Wootwicu, 44, (£29)T. 1749. 


Henry Adams who had assisted at the 
building of at least three of the foregoing 
now — to have taken over the Yard. 
He built as follows :— 

Mermarp, 24, 553. Built at Bewly 1756. 

Lyon, 4, Transport (151)T. Built at 
a" 1753. She is not included in 1762 
41sts, 

GIBRALTAR, 20, 6th Rate (430)T. 
Beaulieu 1756. Broken up 1773. 

Sailing Lighter (56)T. Bucklers Hard. 


Built 


1757. 

Coventry, 28, 6th Rate (599)T.  Beau- 
lieu. 1757. Surrendered to French in Bay 
of Bengal 1782. 

TuHames, 32, 5th Rate (656)T. 1758. 


Surrendered to French in 1793. Re-captured 
7 June, 1796. 

Levant, 28, 6th Rate (590)T. (Also re- 
paired Bucklers Hard in April, 1771). 1758. 
Heryine, 4, hoy (132)T. Bucklers Hard 
H. Adams. 

Evropa, 64, 4th Rate (1369)T. Designed 
by William Bately. Built at Lepe 1765. 
Afterwards renamed Europe. 

Hannrpat, 50, 5th Rate (1054)T. 1779. 

GreyvHounn, 28, 6th Rate (617)T. July, 
-1773: - Wrecked near South Sand Heads, 


and the third is | Deal, 1781. 
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Triton, 28, 6th Rate. October, 1773. 

Tuetis, 32, 5th Rate. November, 1773. 

Vicitant, 64, 4th Rate (1347)T. 
1774. 

Hounp, 18, Sloop. March, 1776. 
yendered to French 14 July, 1794. 

Prerican. 24, 6th Rate. Apr., 1777. Lost 
in W.]. hurricane, 1 Aug., 1781. 

Pacrertc, 20, Sloop. 
1777. 

Romutus. December, 1777. 

Hypra, 24. (Sold out of Service, April, 
1783.) April, 1778. 


Sur- 


‘coal depét at Woolwich in 1863. 


October, | 


Rebuilt December, | 
| (‘OLUMBINE, 14). 


Syprtte, 28 (renamed GARLAND) (599)T. | 


January, 1779. 

Panvora, 24, Sloop. May, 1779. Wrecked 
28 Aug., 1791 whilst surveying Endeavour 
Strait, Australia. 

BrILuiaANT, 28, 6th Rate (600)T. May, 
1779. Fourth of this name in British Ser- 
vic Broken up 1811. 

ZepHyR, 24. May, 1779. 

AGAMEMNON, 64, 4th Rate (1384)T. April, 


1781. Wrecked in River Plate 20 June, 
1809. 

GrapraTor, 44 (882)T. 1782/3. Fitted 
at Liverpool. Famous Court Martial. 


Never went to sea. 
Herorne, 32, 5th Rate (779)T. 
1783. ; 
INDEFATIGABLE, 64 (1884)T. 
1783. 
some other yard. 
SHEeRNESS, 44 (905)T. July, 1787. 
Ittustrious, 74, 3rd Rate. July, 1789. 
Wrecked at Avenza 14 Mar., 1795. 


April, 


November, 


Reduced to 44-gun ship in 1794 at | 


Chain Boat (30)T.; Sailing Lighter 
(119)T.; Long Boat. Novemher—December, | 
1789. 


Beautiev, 40, 5th Rate (1020)T. 

chased May, 1790. Broken up 1809. 
Santa Marcarita, 36. Was a Spanish 
Prize. Rebuilt April, 1793. 

CERBERUS, 32, Sth Rate (796)T. 14 Sept., 
1794. Naval Chronicle says built at South- 
ampton. 

Mooring Lighter (90)T. June, 1794. 

Birrern, 16, Tender (422)T. 7 Apr., 1796. 


Pur- 


Designed by Sir J. Henslow. Sold 1833. 
Boaptcea, 46, 5th Rate (1052)T. 
April, 1797. 

Snake, 16, Brigantine. 1797. 


ApuNDANCE, 24, Storeship. 30 Sept., 1799. 
Vixen, 14, Gun Brig. 1799. 

Spencer, 74, 3rd Rate. 10 May, 1800. 
A1ctE, 42, 5th Rate (990)T. 23 Sept., 
1801. Designed by Sir J. Henslow razed 
at Chatham to 24-gun in 1831. 


| army as a whole, than any other. 


! 


i 
i 


12 | of a_ brigade. 


(Her name 
was not L’Aigle.) 

Snipe, 14, Gun Brig. 1801. 

Evryatvus, 42, 5th Rate (946)T. 6 June, 
1803. Designed by Sir W. Rule renamed 
Arrica in 1852. 

Swirtsure, 74, 3rd Rate (1724)T. 
Sir J. Henslow. Sold 1845. 
Startine, 14, Gun Brig. 

1805. 

Saprina. Naval Chronicle states built 
t Mr. Adams’ Yard, Southampton. 1806. 

COLUMBINE, 18, Sloop. 1806. Wrecked 
off Island of Sapienza 25 Jan., 1824. 


1804. 


(Laid down as 


Hussar, 46, 5th Rate (1077)T. 1807. 
Was Receiving Ship at Chatham 1852, Xe. 
Victorious, 74, 3rd Rate (1724)T. 1808. 


Sir J. Henslow. 
1814 but was a Receiving ship. 
Melville’s list 1830/46. 


She was not broken up in 
Vide Lord 


Hannipat, 74, 3rd Rate (1749)T. 1810. 
Designed by Sir J. Henslow. 

VenceuR, 74, 3rd Rate. 1810. 

Mepina, 20, Ship Sloop (460)T. 1813. 


Designed by Sir Wm. Rule. Sold 1832. 
Fowey, 18, Sloop. 1813. 


Cakron, 18, Sloop (wrecked near Poree, 


India, 6 July, 1820). 1813. 
Tay, 18, Sloop. 1814. 


Joun A. RUuPERT-JONES. 
(To be concluded.) 


e 
THE GRANATIERI DI SARDEGNA. 
Tue Tale or a Famous REGIMENT. 


(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57). 


THE years after Waterloo saw more organic 

changes, both in the Regiment and in the 
After 
some hesitation conscription, already pre- 
viously enforced by the French Republicans 
in Piedmont, was reintroduced. The old 
divisions between the regular regiments and 


the militia was finally abolished, the militia 
| were absorbed into the regular army and 


each regular regiment became a nucleus to 
be expanded in war time to the strength 
The brigade to which the 


| Guards belonged was to be brought up to 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Was ai 





i its full complement by the addition of the 


Grenadier companies of various militia 
regiments, who were thus incorporated with 
the Guards. These Grenadiers, however, 
complained bitterly of their reduction to 
the status of ordinary Fusiliers; and the 
problem was solved by raising the Fusiliers 
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of the Guards to the status of Grenadiers 
and the name of the corps became Brigade 
of the Grenadier Guards. It was originally 
composed of two regiments of Grenadiers, 
i.c., four battalions, and in order to raise 
the number of battalions to six, the correct 
number for a brigade, a famous regiment 
Was incorporated in the Brigade. The old 
Regiment of Foot of Sardinia, raised when 


Victor Amedeo II became King of Sardinia, | 


had been turned into light infantry (Caccia- 
tori) in 1816 and given the name ‘‘Cacciatori 
Guardie.’’ Guardsmen joined Guardsmen, 
but in order to respect the amour propre 
of a proud regiment, the brigade was divided 
into three regiments of two battalions each 


(four of Grenadiers and two of Light Infan- | 
three | 


try) instead of two regiments of 
battalions each. 

The new ‘‘ Guards’ Brigade’’ gave, how- 
ever, as well as received. 
Alessandro La 
Grenadiers, founded the famous Bersaglieri ; 
and Giuseppe Vayra, sergeant of the Grena- 
diers, was the first to don the familiar green 
uniform. That famous corps is therefore a 
direct cff-shoot of the Guards. 

In the war of 1848 the Brigade of Guards 
showed that an increase in numbers from 


a regiment to a brigade did not necessarily | 


involve a dilution of their good qualities. 
Under the command of Victor Emmanuel in 
person they turned defeat into victory at 
Goito and earned, as their regimental motto, 
their leaders’ appeal ‘‘ A me le Guardie!’’ 
(‘‘ Follow me, Guards ’’). 

At the first battle of Custoza, though 
wearied by the heat, a long march and lack 
of food, they only just failed to turn the 
fortune of the day. When the time came 
for Piedmont to win the leadership of Italy 
at the price of blood and suffering on the 
day of Novara, the Guards were denied the 
privilege of adding their quota to the 
national sacrifice by being kept in observa- 
tion on a flank all day, and never fired a 
shot. What made the tragedy complete was 
that Novara was the last action in which 
they took part under their old regimental 
name. A new re-organisation in 1850 


abolished the Brigade of Guards and left | 


in its stead the Brigade ‘“ Granatieri di 
Sardegna.”’ 

The name was new and the organisation 
was new, for the Brigade now consisted of 
two regiments of four battalions each, but 
it was after all only the outward trappings 
which had changed. We have noted the 





During this period | 
Marmora, Captain in the | 
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behaviour of the Grenadiers in victory, we 
must see them now in the day of defeat. 

In 1866 the numerous Italian Army crossed 
the iincio, its divisions scattered over a 
wide front, without any idea as to where 
the enemy was, and advanced due east. 
The Archduke Albert was thus able to hurl 
the whole of his inferior army from the 
north against the Italian left. The key 
to the field of battle was the hills round 
Custoza on the northern extremity of the 
Italian front. Custoza itself is situated on 
high ground which extends for some dis- 
tance towards the north. On the east, 
| separated from Custoza by a valley, are two 
| hills, Monte Torre and Monte Croce, form- 
ing a continuous ridge running from a point 
| due east of Custoza in a north-easterly 
direction. Some distance to the north of 
these features was some high ground running 
roughly from west to east, which was very 
useful, to an enemy intending to attack the 
Italian left, as a screen from behind which 
to launch his attack. La Marmora, the Con- 
mander-in-Chief, expected to fight in the 
plains to the east of the hills round Custoza 
and had posted the Grenadiers accordingly, 
while in actual fact 50,000 Austrians were 
already concentrated behind the high ground 
to the north, within striking distance. 

At 8 o’clock a violent artillery fire began 
| to rake the positions of the Granatieri di 
Sardegna; and to the front, which was facing 
east, had to be hurriedly changed so as to 
face north. The first regiment of the 
Granatieri di Sardegna held Monte Torre, 
while the 2nd Regiment occupied Monte 
Croce further to the east. On the left of 
the Brigade the newly formed brigade of 
the Lombard Grenadiers, another off-shoot 
of the old Guards’ Brigade, covered Custoza. 
Scarcely had the new position been taken 
| up than a heavy mass of Austrians, 7,000 
| strong, Werckbecker’s Brigade, advanced on 
| Monte Croce. Two other Austrian brigades, 
| 
| 
| 


Bock and Scudier, 16,000 strong, advanced 
against the 1st Grenadiers on Monte Torre 
and the Lombard Grenadiers. Fortunately 
the enemy attacked by successive detach- 
ment instead of massing for one decisive 
blow. Werckbecker’s 7,000, who made the 
first attack on the 2nd Grenadier Regiment 
were duly repulsed. A second attack by 
troops of Werckbecker and Béck on Monte 
Torre was met by two battalions of the 1st 
Grenadiers. This time numbers prevailed 
and the Austrians reached the top of the 
' hill. There, however, Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Boni brought up the two remaining bat- | 
talions of the Ist Regiment, and the enemy 
was tumbled back into the plain. A third 
attack with fresh troops immediately fol- | 
lowed smiting both regiments simultaneously, 
only to meet the same fate as the previous 
ones. While thus the Granatieri di Sardegna 
maintained their position intact, their com- 


rades of Lombardy were being overwhelmed. | 


Lieutenant-Colone! Boni at once flew to the | 
rescue with his two battalions from the 1st 


Granatieri di Sardegna and re-established | 


the fight at this point also. 
fourth attack by twenty-six fresh Austrian 
Companies had developed against the six 
Sardinian battalions left on Monte Torre 
and Monte Croce, in vain; it was also 
repulsed. But by now the defenders were 
completely exhausted. The great heat, the 
to 


ing had taken their toll. The stream 


Meanwhile a | 


was stormed and the enemy driven back 


through the village. General Govone 


| promptly followed this success up by sup- 


porting the attack with his whole division, 
with the result that the Grenadiers had the 
satisfaction of seeing the enemy which had 
pressed so hard and so long since the morn- 
ing driven right back to his original posi- 
tion, out of action. By his vigour and the 
skilful use he made of his troops Govone 
had given the Italians a great opportunity, 
had their reinforcements been at hand. 
Unfortunately at the very moment that the 
Italian artillery fire from Monte Torre was 
beginning to flag, owing to the difficulty of 
bringing up the reserve ammunition up the 
steep slope, nine fresh Austrian batteries 
opened fire and a fresh Austrian Corps 


| 25,000 strong debouched on the battlefield 
march before the battle and the hard fight- | 


| his 


the rear of wounded men was beginning to | 


be swelled by stragglers—a sign of incipient 
demoralisation—when, in the nick of time 


the 8th Italian Division arrived and relieved | 


the worn out Brigade. 5,000 Italians had 
been driven out of action, but on the Aus- 
trian side the confusion was worse; Werck- 
becker’s and part of Biéck’s brigade, 10,000 
men in all, were so demoralised as to neces- 
sitate their withdrawal to the rear, unfit 
for further service on that day. 

The withdrawal of the Sardegna Brigade 
did not, however, put an end to its share 
in the battle. While the relief was proceed- 
ing, Boni’s two battalions, who had gone 
to the rescue of the Lombards north 
Custoza, joined by a party from the 2nd 
Regiment under 
been cut off, were smitten by a 
attack by Scudier and those of Béck’s men 
who were still fit for fighting, and this time 
the defenders were overborne and Custoza 
itself lost. 


This was the state of affairs when General 


| drawal on Custoza was begun. 


of Custoza. Boni who in virtue of 
rank had taken command of _ the 
advanced troops, Grenadiers, Bersaglieri and 
9th Division men, hurled his men at the 
advancing Austrians; but the enemy was 
being continually reinforced and the with- 
Boni in 
person with Captain Croce and_ their 
remaining Grenadiers covered the move to 
the rear and were still holding out in the 


north 


| outskirts of the village when the order for 


the general retreat was given and the second 
battle of Custoza was lost. The Brigade 
of Granatieri di Sardegna had lost one and 
a half times as many men as any other 


‘Italian Brigade and the Austrian Brigade 
| of Werckbecker, its chief opponent at the 


of | 


Captain Croce, who had | 
renewed | 
| Brigade during it; and the necessary data 
| are not available. 
| to state that 70,000 men passed through its 


Govons of the 9th Division, the only one) + ; L 
| regiment, as isolated companies, as single 


of the higher Ita'ian commanders who dis- 
tinguished himself on that day, arrived to 
take command of the fight. He saw the im- 
portance of regaining Custoza at all costs. 
Leaving the 8th Divison to hold Monte 
Croce and Monte Torre, he deployed his own 
division, the 9th, against Custoza. The 
village was heavily bombarded and _ the 
Division’s Bersaglieri regiment sent to 
reinforce the Grenadiers. 


not fail to respond; Grenadiers and Bersag- | their own 


| 


lieri rushed to the attack together, Custoza | 











beginning of the battle, had suffered even 
more heavily. 

The Great War is too recent to enable us 
to form an opinion of the conduct of the 


It will suffice therefore 


ranks, an eloquent testimony to the heaviness 
of its losses. 

Throughout their long history, as a 
individuals, as professional] soldiers, and as 
conscripts, as Guards or as Granatieri di 
Sardegna, both officers and men were equal 
to all calls made upon them; and no higher 
tribute can be paid to them than that they 
worthily upheld the highest traditions of 
their profession, and have by their conduct 


earned a place by the side of the best regi- 


Boni’s men did | ments of countries of far greater size than 


F. R. Raptcr. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE NINE- 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BIRTH OF WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR. 


‘HE celebrations held in Normandy in 

honour of the 900th anniversary of the 
birth of Guillaume le Conquérant, or le 
Conquéror as the Normans called him, were 
attended by a certain number of English 
guests who had been specially invited to 
take part in the festivities as descendants 
of William or of his compagnons. Among 
them were Viscount Scarsdale, Sir Robert 
Gresley, the Dean of Winchester, Major 
and Mrs. Talbot Mr. and Mrs. Giffard, 


Captain Malet, Mr. and Mrs. Ducros, the | 


Mayor of Hastings, Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins, 
and Dr. Cloudesley Brereton. Several 
of these have distant ‘‘ cousins”’ still living 


in the Duchy, with whom in a few cases | 


they have remained in touch since the 
beginning—to quote only the Curzons 
(originall; s;clt Courson) and the Malets, 
or Mallets, who go back to the times when 
the spelling of family names was not so 
exact a science as to-day. 

The festivities opened at Caen, the city 
which, as one of the speakers remarked, 
was ever the dearest to his heart. The lunch 
of truly Norman dimensions with an abun- 
dance of hors d’oeuvres, is no doubt a sur- 
vival of the ‘‘cold table ”’ 
in the fatherland of the Norsemen to-day. 
In the middle of the repast came another 
gastronomic peculiarity, the ‘trou nor- 
mand.’ It consists of a glass of Normandy 


brandy and, as its name implies, enables | 
| Saw 


the partaker to find room for a_ second 
appetite in order to do justice to the 
Gargantuan remainder of the repast. 

After a ceremonial reception at the Town 
Hall, a visit was paid to the Chamber of 
Commune housed in the old hétel d’Escoville, 
a real bijow of Renaissance architecture. 
The company was shown over the building 
by the local antiquary, Professor Prentout, 
who pointed out how, in spite of its 
Renaissance origin, it contained a certain 
number of bas-reliefs with religious subjects 
that recalled the traditions of the Middle 
Ages. Thus the rape of Europa found itself 
cheek by jowl along with scenes from the 
Apocrypha. 
the Abbaye des Dames, built by Matilda 
partly at her own expense to placate the 


Thence the pilgrims passed to | 
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still in honour | 


| well of Arlette, where Robert le 
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Pope for her ‘‘ unlawful’’ marriage with 
William. This beautiful specimen of Nor- 
man or, as the French call it, Roman 
architecture, contains her tomb. It suffered 
during the wars of the Huguenots in the 
sixteenth century, but less than did the 
superb Abbaye des Hommes erected by Wil- 
liam for the same reason, to which the com- 
pany next repaired. Here the bells pealed 
out as the pilgrims entered, and hardly 
had the doors closed behind them when 
literally thousands of electric lights were 
turned up and the procession walked slowly 
up the nave to the choir to the subdued 
strains of the English National Anthem. 
After laying a wreath on William’s tomb, 
they stood for a moment in silence around 
the slab which bears the inscription— 
Invictissimus  Gulielmus Conquestor—an 
empty grave, alas! for it was broken into 
at the Revolution and the bones scattered, 
only a single one having been recovered. 


Next day the company drove through the 
open plain of Caen, almost devoid of trees 
and hedgerows but covered with rich crops, 
to Falaise, the birthplace of the Conqueror, 
which lies on the edge of the so-called 
‘‘ woodland’? Normandy. This wonderfully 
picturesque town is perched along a cliff 
or falaise with intersecting valleys, down 
which the town that has outgrown its walls 
now straggles. It is dominated by a castle 
and a keep, whence the tourists had a superb 
view right up both the hills that mark the 
beginnings of the so-called Norman Swit: 
zerland, while in the gorge below, directly 
under the castle wall, lay the celebrated 
Diable 
caught sight of the future mother of Wil- 
liam—a well from which, as the company 
for themselves, the inhabitants. stil] 
draw water to-day. At the High Mass at 
the parish church, the preacher spoke of 


| William as a man who had ‘“‘ conquered 


England, humiliated France, and troubled 
the Pope, yet all three parties had come 
together that day to do him _ honour.” 
William was a bastard, but we were not 


| to forget that morganatic-like marriages, 


| descendants of the Vikings. 


or as he put it marriages & la danoise, 
were not unknown among these Christian 
He pointed out 


William’s humour, his sense of justice, 


| and right, as well as the darker side of his 





character, including the avarice that marked 
his old age—a péché véniel in Normandy! 

At the grand reception that followed, the 
guests were received by Lord Crewe, the 
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Minister of the Marine and two ex-prime | 


Ministers and the local notables, the Viking 
element being represented by attachés from 
the Norwegian and Danish Legations. At 
the lunch the Marquis d’Harcourt, Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, described 
the Conquest as a sort of conquéte cordiale 
and recalled the prophetic dream of Arlette 
of a gigantic tree proceeding from her and 
covering Normandy and England with its 
branches. 

A splendid pageant, illustrating the 
return of William to Falaise after the Con- 
quest, followed. Up the richly decorated 


streets to the town hall—gay with flags, | 


Norman, French and English—came a 
cortige of knights, trumpeters, heralds, 
jongleurs, troubadours, noble ladies, Saxon 
chiefs, and finally William and Matilda. 


| 


i the 


British Ambassador, supported by the, century, where all the cooking is still done, 


as in the olden times, before an open fire. In 
the parish Church the visitors inspected the 
vast tablet containing a list of the compag- 
nons put up in the last century by the Arch- 
xological Society of France. Unfortunately, 
the list is said to be little more reliable than 
the Roll of Battle Abbey. 

Next day the crossing of the Seine estuary 
was negotiated without too much unpleasant- 
ness, and the Epigoni arrived at Havre and 
were received in the National Pavilion 
which served as a British Hospital during 
Great War, when Havre was our 
principal port for the landing of troops and 
supplies. The port itself has nothing to do 
with William, having been built by 
Francois I as a protection against England, 


| only speedily to become the principal com- 


Among the figurants were descendants not | 


only of the local people but of English 
families of Norman origin, who had come 
to take part in the procession. 
lowed a Court of Love on mediaeval lines 
and, later,’ illuminations. The little town 


Then fol- | 


of Falaise, with its 5,000 inhabitants, richly | 


deserved the congratulations of the 30,000 
visitors who crowded its streets that day. 


The guests themselves 


were quartered | 


with various noble descendants of the Con- | 


queror’s ‘‘ comrades of the great war.’? Two 
of their hosts bore the curious name of 
Oillamson, descended in the female line 
from Guillaume, but in the male from a 
Scottish captain of Archers at the French 
Court in the fifteenth century, whose name 
was Williamson. Needless 
hospitality was truly écossaise, 


Next day the Dean of Winchester lectured 


Tower at Winchester and the New Forest. 


Dives was the next objective. Halfway | 
a halt was made at St. Pierre du Dive 
to see a marvellous covered market built in 
1145; its lofty tiled roof still rests on the 
original beams, and the market is still in 
use to-day. A visit to the parish Church 
revealed a life-size crucifix in wood by that 
incomparable artist, Jean Goujon. 


Dives was the Aulis of William’s expedi- 
tion, where for more than a month his vast 
fleet of vessels and transports lay weather- | 
bound. A visit was paid to the picturesque | 





to say, the | 


mercial gateway between the two countries. 

A visit was also paid to the priory at 
Graville, built by a Malet of the time of 
the Conquest, and containing the remains 
of many of the members of the family. 

The pilgrimage fitly ended at Rouen, the 
scene of the Conqueror’s death. On their 
arrival there the delegates were welcomed 
by speeches, while a massed choir of school 
children sang ‘Ma Normandie’ and other 
songs. In the evening came a féte and a 
wonderful illumination of the Cathedral 
which blazed out through the dark like a 
vast conflagration. 

Next day’s programme included a pil- 
srimage to the English cemetery with its 
14,000 dead, where a wreath was laid on 
the stone of remembrance; a choral service 
at St. Gervain, the priory where the Con- 
aueror breathed his last; a visit to the site 


/of the martyrdom of Jeanne d’Arc; a 


2 me | be d a visi ing-l 
i te: Mae Maes “Willies aed the. one | yanquet, and a visit to the hunting-lodge of 


Saxon capital as illustrated by the Rufus | 


Robert le Diable at the Bois Guillaume. 
One effect of the pilgrimage was to inspire 


| and deepen admiration for the Conqueror 


and his work, for the man who, as it has 
been said, dragged England by the scruff 
of the neck into the ambit of Western 
civilisation, tempering Saxon freedom with 
the steadying ideas of order and authority, 
blending the law of custom with the law 
of contract, and transforming English arts 
and crafts, and especially English architec- 
ture. The prototypes of the English eathe- 
drals, and of English military construction, 
like the Tower of London and Canterbury 
‘‘athedral, were seen bv the visitors at Caen, 


hostel where he stayed, which has been in the | Falaise and, indeed, throughout the Duchy. 


hands of the same family since the sixteenth ' 
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. : 
Readers’ Queries. 
IRSAKIA FRITHBY. — ‘ Monast. 
Angl.’ vi. 92b. states that William Foliot 
gave a mill at Norton and one at Firsakia 
to Nostel] Abbey in Pontefract Deanery, c. 
1154-85. Burton’s ‘ Monast: Ebor’ says 
the place is Frithby. 

Can any reader identify this place by 

either of its names / 
G. H. Lawrence, 

Lieut.-Col. 

CCURACY AND ERROR: 

BILITIES.—I should be glad of the 

opinion of readers of ‘N & Q.’ who have 

to deal in any way with evidence, or who 

are engaged in historical research, on the 
two following points. 

1. Good faith and ordinary capacity and 
memory being pre-supposed, which may be 
presumed to be the more trustworthy, a wit- 
ness’s account of what he himself said, or a 
witness’s account of what was said to him? 

2. In a document which cannot be verified, 
in which the spelling of a name is of some 


consequence, and this occurs in two different | 


forms, would there be a fairly safe presump- 
tion that the first spelling is the correct one? 
Foncuy. 

TWO SEALS ON AN EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY DEED.—On a deed dated 
May 15, 1747, executed in New Jersey, there 
are two seals (apparently from rings), and 
T should be most grateful if any reader 
could tell me where they, or even their 
impressions, could be found. The first bears 
the head of Charles I with round it the 
inscription ‘‘ Royal Martyr.’? The second, 
a head with the inscription ‘‘Wm., Duke 
of Cumberland.”’ 


Nettie McNeitt O’ Farrer. 


“4 WOKEN.”’—This form, which one’s 

teachers were wont t» correct one for 
using, is now not at all uncommon in places 
of the utmost literary respectability. For 
example, looking through an old Quarterly 
Review, I came across mention of ‘‘ the 
magnificent spectacle of Greek Tragedy in 


which the same feelings are awoken by the | 


representation of life upon the stage.’’ (Ar. 


H. W. Fowler in ‘ Modern English Usage’ | 
is silent upon it. Can any reader say whether | 


the S.P:E. has 


pronounced? and, if so, 
where ? 


H. A. R. 


PROBA- | 
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| PEAR-ADMIRALS DURELL AND 

CHARLES HOLMES, 1759 (see 11 S. 
| viii. 28, 188).—Under this heading your cor- 
respondent expressed the wish to be put into 
communication with representatives of the 
families of the above Admirals for historical 
purposes. I am desirous of ascertaining 
whether Mr. McCorp eventually published 
any work relating to them, and should be 
greatly obliged if any reader could give me 
information on the subject. 

J. St. M. Macpuait, 


‘HRISTIAN NAME SAIBNE.—What is 
the derivation of this Christian name. 
| Is it a form of Sabina? 

The following entry occurs in the Burial 
| Register of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
| for 1770:— 
| Tth Jany. Saibne, dau. of Francis Peacock. 
From St. Marylebone.” 


J. St.M. Macpuatrt. 


LASSI CASE OF OPEN PENANCE IN 
ENGLAND. A correspondent of The 
| Universe writing of the old chapel adjoining 
Birchley Hall, near Wigan, which, having 
served the persecuted Catholics of the dis- 
trict in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, is again in temporary use, says:— 
It was here on a certain Sunday, in the year 
1801, that a man of the congregation, who had 
committed a grave and scandalous act, was 
made to kneel. clad in a white sheet. After a 
public confession of guilt he received the 
reproofs of his pastor, the Rev. Henry Dennet. 
This is claimed to be the last occasion on 
which a canonical penance was imposed in 
| England. 
Is this claim justified? It would be of 
interest to know the precise date in 1801 
and the penitent’s name. 


HAaRMATOPEGOS. 


FARLY EXAMPLES OF CAMOU- 
4 FLAGE.—-Can any one give me early 
examples of camouflage in war, whether at 
sea or on land? The Dutch fireships in 1652, 
which were given out as carrying twenty- 
| four guts or more, are said, in fact, to have 
carried only three or four, the rest being 
painted to deceive the eye. Are there any 
/examples of similar camouflage in the English 
navy at that date? 
N. E. A. 


E ESSEX RING (See ante p. 38 3.0. 
‘Memorabilia’).—I have by me 4 


cutting taken from an old number of The 
| Family Herald (date not known) which says 
‘that the ring which Elizabeth gave to Essex 
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was a present to her from Mary, Queen of |YWRIGHT AND BROMLEY.—On the 


Scots on the occasion of her marriage with 
Lord Darnley. The ring was accompanied 
with some verses written by Buchanan. It was 
afterwards presented to Sir Thomas Warner 
by James I. In the first year of the reign 
of Charles I Sir Thomas was appointed 
Governor of the Colonies in the West Indies. 





stretcher of a portrait of Sir John 
Huband, 2nd Bt., in the possession of a 
descendant, it is recorded ‘‘ This portrait of 
his ancestor given to Sir James Wright, 
Bt., by his kinsman—Bromley.” I shall 
be obliged for assistanec in tracing the 
relationship between the Wright and Brom- 


The ring descended as an heirloom in the | ley families. 


Warner family, and the latest owner of it, 
at the time when the paper mentioned was 


published, was the son of Colonel Edward | 


Warner, occupying the post 
Majesty’s Attorney-General at Trinidad. 

Can the above be reconciled with the ac- 
count appearing at the reference? 


Spennymoor, H. Askew. 


GAM UEL ROGERS, 


of Her | 


} 


| 


ESSEX POET.— | 


We all know Samuel Rogers, banker- | 


poet, but is anything known of 
Rogers, tradesman-poet ? He 


Samuel | 
was” the, 


author of ‘The Village Bells and other | 


Poems’ (London, Printed for the Author, 
by C. Potter, Warwick Place, Kingsland. 
Second edition, 1853). He states in his 
Introduction that his ‘‘ collection of rhymes 
are the production of an humble tradesman.”’ 
That he was of Essex is proved by the 
‘Lines on an Oak which I planted in Essex,’ 
and by several other verses on that county, 
including those ‘To Miss King, who 
requested, or rather hinted me to scribble 
a Line on the Merits of the Concert per- 
formed at Walthamstow, her place of 
residence.’ Miss King, who was probably 
a lady of some importance in the neighbour- 
hood, had engaged for the occasion ‘‘ Signor 
Lablache, with his strange grimaces,”’ 
“Hobbes (who) sang ‘ Old England,’ in a 
manly frame,” and ‘‘ Amusive Parry.” 
Rogers also mentions that as younger man, 
he walked ten miles ‘‘to hear the vet’ran 
Braham.’’ His poems show that he was an 
enthusiastic amateur-musician and a sym- 
pathetic believer in women’s political rights. 
That he had his business worries is shown 
in the poem ‘ An Oppression; the principal 
perpetrators being Messrs. R.-Ks., Whole- 
sale Cheesemongers.’ 

There is no allusion in the volume to the 
wealthier Samuel Rogers, who died on Dec. 
18, 1855, about two years after the publica- 
tion of the second edition of the humbler 
tradesman's collection of poems. Is _ the 
tradesman-poet mentioned in any of the 
letters of the banker-poet ? 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


RvuPERT. 


MNSHE ‘BLACK DEATH”: ORIGIN OF 

NAME.—Who first called the plague of 
1349 by this name? Has any contemporary 
a special name of the sort for it? Why 
has the name been restricted to the plague 
of that year, or at any rate of that century ? 
Am I right in thinking that the Black 
Death was bubonic plague ? 

EK. R. 


‘WYHOLE DUTY OF MAN’: WELSH 

VERSION.--An €vo. volume calf 
printed 1672 is a rendering of this work into 
Welsh by J. Langford. On the title-page 
are armorials of the four Welsh dioceses 
Is anything known and communicable about 
the translator ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


MoOXMovuTH STREET.—The Times of 
June 20, 1827, mentions Monmouth 
Street as one of the great thoroughfares of 
London Which was this, and when was 
its name changed ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


F Nghe WANTED. — Can any of your 
erudite correspondents oblige me with the 
authorship of the annexed quotations which 
occur in the essays (‘21 Days in India’) by 
George A. Mackay, who wrote under the 
nom de plume of Ali Baba. The appearance of 
the papers in Vanity Fair (in the eighties) 
caused much stir in India and brought about 
a considerable demand for their republication 
in that country. 


1. Essay No. xiv. 
While the Eagle of thought rides the tempest 


in scorn ; ; 
Who cares if the lightning is burning the 
corn, 


2. Essay No. Xx. 
“Do ye sit there still in slumber 
In gigantic Alpine rows, 
The black poppies out of number 
Nodding cerns from your brows.’ 
te., ete., ete. 

There are no marks of quotation to the first 
passage, and if the omission is not accidental 
the lines may be original (i.e., by Ali Baba 
himself). 


, 


Frep, H. Summers. 
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Replies. 


CLOPTON FAMILY. 
(clii. 420; cliii. 31.) 
| BEG to refer ©.8.C.(B/C) to the 

Warwickshire Visitations ‘ Cocksfield alias 
(lopton’ (Arms, Paly of four or and azure, 
a lion rampant counter-charged. Also, Per 
pale or and gules a cross patteé counter- 
charged). He will there find that Sir Walter 
de  Cockesfield, alias called Marshall 
Knighte, purchased the manor of Clopton 
of James Clopton in 4 Edw. I. His great- 
grandson is styled John Cockesfield alias 
Clopton temp Richard II. He was the 
father of Hugh Clopton, Mayor of London 
7 Hen. VII. His brother was Thomas of 
Stratford. 

Hugh Clopton, Mayor of London, had a 
grandson William. This William received a 
pardon temp. Hen. VIII with these words: 
‘“Perdonamus p’presents Wmo _ Clopton 
nuper de Clopton Argr. als d’cto Willmo 
Clopton nuper de Clopton in Coun Warr 
gener als dicto Willo Clopton de Coxfield 
in Coun Essex Armig. etc. etc.’’—Warwick- 
shire Visitations p. 108. 

Query, should Coxfield be described as in 
Suffolk and not in Essex? For there is a 
place called Cockfield adjoining Whelnethan 
Co. Suffolk, and Margery de Whelnethan 
had a granddaughter Margery, who died 
1384. She married first John de Cockfield 
alias John de Clopton, and secondly, John 
de Broxesborne, Co. Essex. It was their 
granddaughter Elinor (b. 1390; d. 1428) who 
married William Rainsford, who died 1434 
and jure uxoris became lord of Alpheton near 
Whelnethan. 

His grandson, Sir John Rainsford of 
Bradfield Hall, Co. Essex, who died in 1521, 
refers in his will to his lands in Whelnethan 
and Alpheton in Suffolk. The Essex and 
Suffolk Cloptons bore, as stated, Sable a 
bend argent between two cotises dancetté or. 
The fact that the Cloptons of Warwickshire 
and the Cloptons of Suffolk and Essex bore 
different arms, is no proof that they are not 
descended from a common ancestor. Before 
the College of Arms was founded in the 
fifteenth century arms, like surnames at an 
earlier date, had not become fixed, and were 
more or less arbitrarily adopted. For 
example, the Rainsfords of Cumberland and 
Longdon Co. Worcester bore, Azure an eagle 
displayed argent ducally gorged or; and 


Jury 30, 1927, 


those of Essex and Suffolk, Gules a chevron 
engrailed between three fleur de lys. Many 
ancient families, including the Berkeleys and 
Rainsfords, when they went on crusade 
adopted the sign of the cross in lieu of their 
original arms. The Rainsford lines of Lan- 
cashire, Oxfordshire, Northants and 
Gloucestershire bear to this day, Argent a 
cress sable. 

The connection of Walgrave, Clopton and 
Rainsford was a clerical error, when I used 
the word grand-daughter instead of grand- 
mother. (See exlviil. p. 347). 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton, 

RREGULAR NUMERAL ADJECTIVES 

(cliii. 45).—The stonemason reading his 
cwn inscription would have said ‘‘in her 
oe and sixtieth year’? so that ‘ 61th” 
though perhaps irregular was not altogether 
incorrect. Until quite recently many old- 
fashioned people preferred to say, for 
instance, ‘‘ five and forty’ to saying ‘‘ forty 
five’? when speaking of a person’s age. I 
rememb»", myself, the slight shock which ] 
received as a _ little boy on hearing an 
educated person say when asked the time, 
‘““ twenty-five minutes to seven,’’ whereas I 
had been accustomed to hearing ‘‘ five and 
twenty to seven.’’ This would be in 1878 
or about then. 

A. E. S. 


In the churchyard of Aston-juxta- 
Birmingham a simple flat slab marks the 
grave of Sarah, the wife of William Hutton, 
the historian of Birmingham. The inscrip- 
tion states that she “died Jany. 23th, 
1796.” 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


ERGEANT AT ARMS: HOUSE OF 
COMMONS (clii. 442; cliii. 13).—I beg 
so much space as will enable me to thank the 
correspondents at the latter reference for 
their replies. I fear my query did not make 
it quite clear that I want only those Ser- 
geants who were appointed to attend the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. There 
were, of course, many others (there is still 
a small body of Sergeants-at-Arms in 
ordinary) and I have lists of scores of them. 
But I have nothing to connect any of these 
with the particular office in question. Wil- 
liam Smith, of Greenwich, does not come 
into my rather narrow vista. Richard 
Powell, of Edenhope, probably does not. for 
he died in 1558 (apparently) and St. John 
attended the House of Commons from 1533 
to 15565. ° 
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could not fit him into such Wybergh pedi- 
grees as I know of and obtained no response 
to an enquiry directed to the quarter most 
likely to have the information. 

I still hope some of your readers may have 
casual memoranda which will help to answer 
the queries, general and particular, which 
I originally put. 

ae. Vik. 


| 


| 


‘DRYAN O’LYNN’ (clii. 386, 431; cliii. | 


15, 48).—I heard ‘ Bryan O’Lynn’ in 
the Queens Co. and Dublin in the ’seventies 
—many verses. I remember the first. 


Bryan O’Lynn had no breeches to wear, 
He bought him a sheepskin to make him 4 


pair, ; 
With the woolly side out and the skinny 
side in, 
“Begob, I’ll keep waarrum,” said Bryan 
O’Lynn. 
The second verse told how he lacked a 
watch to tell him the time. He got over 
the difficulty, for 


He scooped out a turnip and put a live 


cricket in, . 
“They'll think it is 
O’Lynn. 


Another verse was almost identical with 


tickin,”” said Bryan 


the second in Mr. T. O. Massort’s ‘ Tom | 


Bolin.’ 

Bryan O’Lynn, his wife and wife’s mother, 
All went over the bridge together, 

The Bridge it broke down, they all fell in, 
“The Divil much loss,’ said Bryan O’Lynn. 
In Castlebar gaol (my _ father was 
Governor), Co. Mayo, in 1881, a boy used 
to whistle and hum words in Irish (he was 
bi-lingual) to this tune. I asked him if 
it was not ‘Bryan O’Lynn’ and told him 
the words I knew. His comment was: ‘f Aah 
that’s only common nonsense, it’s a_ real 
old Trish tune with good words to it. ‘‘ Alas, 
I knew no Irish at that time. 


‘The Kinnegad Slashers’ is the marching 
tune of the First Gloucesters (the old 28th 
Regt.), ‘‘ the old Braggs,’’ ‘‘ The Slashers,”’ 
from a victory against the Americans at 
the battle of White Plains; later ‘‘ The 
Right Abouts.”?. I am almost sure I have 
seen this regiment referred to by the name 
of the tune; I can’t find the reference. It 
would interest me to know. Were they the 


soldiers who fought the Irish in the so-called 
rebellion at Kinnegad (in the Pale, Ire- 
land)? Did they have this Trish tune before 
that time as a marching tune, or did they 
get it then? 


Were they already known as 
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I included Wybergh in my list because 1 the Slashers, and was Kinnegad added? 


The second Gloucesters (the old 61st) have 
a different tune, ‘Highland Pipers’ 1! 
think. 

G. E. 


i copy the following text of ‘ Bryan 
O’Lynn ’ from ‘ Stephens’ Fenian Songster,’ 
New. York, 1866. 


Bryan O’Lynn was a gentleman born, 

He lived at a time when no clothes they 
were worn, ; 

But as fashions walked out of course Bryan 
walked in, 

Whoo! I'l! soon lead the fashions, says Bryan 
O’Lynn. 

Bryan O’Lynn had no breeches to wear, 

He got a sheepskin for to make him a pair, 

With the fleshy side out, and the woolly side 


in, 

Whoo! they’re pleasant and cool, says Bryan 
O‘Lynn. 

Bryan O’Lynn had no shirt to his back, 

He went to a neighbor’s and borrowed a sack, 

Then he puckered the meal bag up under his 


chin, 

Whoo! they'll take them for ruffles, says 
Bryan ©’Lynn. 

Bryan O’Lynn had no hat to his head, 

He stuck on the pot being up to the dead, 

Then he murdered a cod for the sake of its 
fin, 

Whoo! ’twill pass for a feather, says Bryan 
O’Lynn. 

Tuomas OLLIVE \ABBorT. 


R F. MURRAY (cliii. 47).—Robert Ful- 

* ler Murcay who was half Scots and half 
Arcericzn went to St. Andrew’s in 1881 and 
died at Ilminster, Somerset, June 17, 1894. 


| A sketch of him appeared in College Echoes. 





St. Andrews, Dec. 20, 1893. 
J. M. Buttocn. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C. 
Robert Fuller Murray was the eldest child 
of John Murray of Roxbury in Massachu- 
setts, a unitarian minister, who died in 


| 1886. Born at Roxbury on Dec. 23, 1863, 


Robert was taken to England in 1869, and 
lived at Kelso 1869-71, at York 1871, and 
then at Canterbury. He was educated at 
Ilminster and Crewkerne grammar schools, 
and in 1881 entered St. Andrews University 
with a scholarship won as an_ external 
student of Manchester New College, where 
he wrote verse in the University paper 
afterwards called College Echoes. He 
assisted Professor J. M. D. Meiklejohn of 
St. Andrews in literary and academic work 
from 1886 to 1889. After leaving St. 
Andrews in May, 1889, he wrote leader 
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notes for the Scottish Leader until Aug. 6 
of the same year, and contributed pieces 
of verse in Longman’s Magazine, Punch, 
and St. James’s Gazette. In addition to 
“The Scarlet Gown,’ his poems, with a 
memoir by Andrew Lang, were published by 
Longmans and Co. in 1894, the edition being 
limited to fifty copies. He died at Laurel 
Bank, Ilminster, Somerset, on Jan. 17, 1894. 
An article on his life and work by Andrew 
Lang will be found in vol. xxiii. of Long- 
man’s Magazine (1894) pp. 644-654. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“THE DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE.’ 

(cliii. 47).—‘ Bold General Wolfe’ was 
sung to ine in the year 1900 by an old farmer 
who came from near Midhurst in Sussex. 
The line in question ran :— 


[ see them falling like the maws in 
sun 


and is so printed in the Journal of the Folk- 
Song Society, vol. i. part 3, to which I 
contributed some fifty songs from this singer. 
I think the word ‘‘ moth’? was formerly 
pronounced ‘‘mawth’’ in Surrey, and if 
this was also the case in Sussex, it would 
account for the words ‘‘ maws in”’ to suppose 
that the ballad had been originally learned 
from a printed copy with ‘‘ moths” as a 
misprint for ‘‘ motes.”’ 
W. Percy MERRICK. 

Penso, Shepperton. 

TEA LEAF SANDWICHES (clii. 441).— 
This matter came before the meeting of 

the London County Council on 12 July, 

when, according to The Times report, 

Mr. J. P. Buaxe asked the Chairman of the 
Parks and Open Spaces Committee whether 
the Council supervised the historical state- 
ments exhibited in the Council’s parks by the 
Empire Marketing Board. Had his attention 
been drawn to the statement that tea “is 
better and a hundred times cheaper than any 
Queen Elizabeth tasted ”’; and was it not a 
fact that tea was only introduced into England 
nearly a century later? Could a representation 
be made to the Empire Marketing Board that 
they were confusing Queen Elizabeth with | 
Queen Anne? 

Lorp Happo replied that the Council did 
not exercise any supervision. The quotation 
was misleading apart from its context, which 
stated that ‘‘ once upon a time in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth an old couple were given | 
some tea as a present. They ate the tea-leaves 
in a sandwich and threw the tea away. Fifty 
years later the first London tea-shop was 
opened selling tea at £10 per Ib. Now-a-days 
everyone knows how to make tea. You can buy | 
within the Empire from Ceylon and India teas 
that are both better and are 100 times cheaper 


than in Queen Elizabeth’s time.” The poster 
was not now being exhibited. 

It is interesting to note that the first 
intimation of this misleading and erroneous 
semi-official statement appeared in ‘N. & 
Q.’ at the above reference, the placard 
having been exhibited for over three months 
previously. 

KE. E. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

The authority for this statement would 
appear to be Southey, who, in his ‘ Common 
place book ’ (1851) 4th series, p. 402, states 

Miss Hutchinson’s great-grandmother was 
one of a party who sat down to the first pound 
of tea that ever came into Penrith. It was 
sent as a present, and without directions how 
to use it. They boiled the whole at once ina 
kettle, and sat down to eat the leaves with 
butter and salt; and they wondered how any 
person would like such a dish, 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


UBLIC WAY THROUGH OR UNDER 
CHURCHES (clii. 352, 394, 413, 429, 
447, 460; clili. 30, 47).—There is a public 
way under the Tower of St. John Madder- 
market Church, Norwich. 
Gro. W. G. Barnarp. 


ETER THE WILD BOY (clii. 380, 398, 

466; chii. 20, 32).--The following is an 

extract from The Norfolk and Norwich 
Remembrancer, published 1882. 

1751, Oct. 22.—A fire broke out, which 
destroyed the Bridewell and several adjoining 
houses. That extraordinary and well-known 
man, Peter the Wild Youth, was confined here 
at this time. This person, when a child, was 
lost in a wood in Germany, and was afterwards 
found, naked and wild, at about the age of 12. 


Gro. W. G. Barnarp. 
A long article on ‘‘ Peter’’ the Wild Boy 
and the Savage of Aveyron appeared in The 
Penny Magazine of May 4, 1833. 
CLIFFORD C. WOooLtarD. 
68, St. Michael’s Road, Aldershot. 
THE NINE CHINESE IMMORTALS 
(cliii. 46).—There are really only eight 


| immortals, namely: Li T’ieh-kuai; Chung-li 


Ch’uan; Lan Ts’ai-ho; Chang Kuo; Ho 


| Hsien Ku; Lu Tung-pin; Han Hsiang Tzu; 


and Ts’ao Kuo-chiu. The eight immortals 
are one of the most popular subjects of 
representation in China, and the number 
eight has become lucky in association with 
this tradition. The legend is supposed to 


be not earlier than the time of the Sung 
Dynasty (a.p. 960—1280) and is probably to 
ibe assigned to the Yuan Dynasty (1280- 
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1368). A long account of each of these 
immortals will be found in Werner ‘ Myths 
and legends of China’ (1922). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKB. 


| SGENDART PEDIGREES (cliii. 45).— | 
a family, that soso] 


member of 
relationship to that of Fitzgerald of Ireland, 
told me that she was descended from 
Aneas of Troy, through the family of the | 
Gherardini of Florence! Those interested | 
in the legend may see its origin in ‘ Unpub- 
lished Geraldine Documents ’ (Dublin, 1881), 
No. 6, The Gherardini of Tuscany. 


from a hero of classical antiquity. Numerous 
legendary pedigrees are to be found in the 
works of fashionable genealogical editors, of 
which large numbers have been exposed by 
Professor Round and by other masters in 


genealogy. 
(B/C.) 


WEATHER 


C:8:C. 


THE KINGFISHER AS 

INDICATOR (cliii. 
pondent is no doubt aware that the 10th 
chapter of the 3rd book of ‘ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica’ is devoted to this subject, 
though whether he will consider that Sir 
Thomas Browne gives the ‘‘ origin of this 
belief’? is uncertain. Courthope refers to 
this passage in a couplet to be found in 


the ever charming ‘ Paradise of Birds ’ :— 


For indeed it is said a kingfisher when dead 
has his science alive in him sti 

And, hung up, he will show how the ind 

means to blow, 

with his bill. 

G. Etanp. 


‘ARLYLE AND DICKENS (celiii. 45).—- 

The eulogy of Dickens is in a letter 
dated June, 1870 from Carlyle to John 
Forster, but the quotation as given by Dicey 
and Gissing is not quite accurate. 

Carlyle wrote— 

It [the death of Dickens] is an event world- 

wide; a unique of talents suddenly extinct . 
No death since 1866 has fallen on me with 
such a shock. No literary man’s hitherto ever 
did. The good, the gentle, high-gifted, ever 
friendly, noble Dickens—every inch of him an 
Honest Man. 

A longer extract from this, and another 
letter from Carlyle on the same subject is 
given in Forster’s ‘ Life’ vol. iii. page 475 
(first edition). See also ‘The Dickens 
Circle’ by J. W. T. Ley, Chapman and Hall, 
1918. 

T. W. TyYRRELt. 


St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 
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This is | 
the only claim that I know of for a descent | 


45).—Your corres- | 


and turn to the point | 


LD-WORLD PHARMACIE (clii. 459). 
In the Hospital of 8S. John the Baptist 
in Toledo is still to be seen a pharmacy 


| dating from at least the eighteenth century. 


Its decorated boxes and jars still contain 
remnants of the drugs then held in repute. 
In the door is a wicket for passing out filled 
| prescriptions to those in the courtyard. The 
square whitewashed room and the colorful 
fittings are very charming. 
Pavut McPuHar11n. 
Winnetka, Illinois. 
LPHABET AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(clii. 460).—In the novels of Edgar 
| Saltus appears a character called Alphabet 
Jones, a writer. Sometimes the writer (a 
stock figure in the Saltus stories) is called 
Ten Eyck Jones, or Broadway Jones. Saltus’ 
half-brother, Francis, composed verses under 
the pseudonym Cupid Jones, and while this 
is obviously the source of the name, it is 
not improbable that an Alphabet Jones lived, 
as did a person calling himself Broadway 
Jones, at a time ulterior to the appearance 
of the novels. Some of the curious names 
given by Saltus to his fictional characters 
he took from actual persons: Julian Ver- 
planck he used with the slightly more exotic 
spelling Giulian for the given name. 
Pav McPaartry. 


Winnetka, Illinois. 
ONSTABLE FAMILY OF SUFFOLK 
(clii. 336).—The pedigree of John 


Constable the artist has never been worked 
out. I have heard that his aunt was a Mrs. 
Newman. Who was his mother? 
Essex. 
ATERMAN FAMILY (clii. 367, 427).— 
This name also appears as Quarterman, 
which casts a doubt on its derivation from 
‘* Water.’? As Quarterman or Quartermaine 
it was to be found in Berkshire with the 
Coat of arms ‘‘ hands.’’ 
E. E. Corer. 
NGLISH COOKERY BOOKS: BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY (cexlvii. 367; cliii. 4).—There 
are many interesting receipts among the 
Sloane MSS. (see Scott’s Catalogue (1904) 
pp. 122, 232, and 381). Lowndes (ed. Bohn) 
gives some old references (see pp. 52, 518, 
1818, 2844). 
J. ARDAGH. 
AIR SUDDENLY TURNED WHITE 
(cliii. 27).—In Knowledge, vol. xxiv., 
August 1901, in the course of an article on 
‘How Arctic Animals turn White’ the late 
R. Lydekker remarked— 
Although T have not the details of any one 
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estes 
particular case before me, so many instances | night, when he made the attempt to escape 


are chronicled in which the hair of human 


beings, under the influence of strong mental | 


emotion due to terror or grief, has become sud- 
denly blanched within a single night or some 
such period of time,.that the occasional occur- 
rence of such a phenomenon must apparently 
be accepted as a fact. Such a change is, of 
course, due to the bleaching of the pigment 
with which the hair is coloured, although we 
need not stop to enquire by what particular 
means this boashiag is accomplished. 

These remarks called forth a letter from 
Sir W. R. Gowers, M.D., which appeared 
under the title ‘Sudden Blanching of 
Human Hair’ in the October issue. It 


from Carisbrooke Castle. 

Marie Antoinette found her hair suddenly 
blanched as a consequence of her troubles. 
She, so it is said, presented to a faithful 
friend her portrait inscribed ‘‘ Whitened by 
Afthiction.’’ 

The beard and hair of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick became white in twenty-four hours on 
his learning that his father had been mor- 


| tally wounded at the battle of Auerstadt. 


relates to a case which came under his own | ; 
| Mingay Syder m. Hackney Sept. 1816, Capt. 
| Robert Clement Garnham, 29th Bengal N.I., 


observation, but the change was due not tc 
emotion but to disease. He says— 

A man, in consequence of an injury, had 
hemorrhage over the greater part of the left 
hemisphere of the brain. 


During the next two | 


days the hairs of his beard and moustache | 


on the opposite side, the right, were observed 
to become paler and paler, until they were 
almost white at the time of his death on the 
third day. The change extended up to the 
middle line and there ceased. A very curious 
fact is that the pale region was separated from 
the normal brown by a very narrow darker 
zone, almost black in the middle line. Of 
course, emotion must act by its profound de- 
rangement of the function of the cortex of the 
brain. Here we had a like effect produced by 
an organic influence, occurring under observa- 
tion, within two days, and 
influence 
throughout their length. 


The hairs were made pale 
This, as an absolute 


sant. The only possible explanation is that the | j 4 : 
me i od ak Aen tale be ak | Italian painter or sculptor; 3, The Italian 


process, at the root of the hair, by which the 
normal pigment is produced, is so changed that 
a material is formed capable of discharging 
the colour of the pigment, and that this 
ascends the tubular hair and causes its effect, 
at least as far from the root as the length 
of the hairs on the face. 

The following cases of hair being turned 
white by grief are from Cassell’s ‘ The World 
of Wonders’ vol. ii. 

The hair of Ludwig of Bavaria, who died 
in 1294, became almost suddenly as white 
as snow when he learned of the innocence 
of his wife whom he had put to death for 
infidelity. 

The same thing happened to the Hellenist 
Vanvilliers, as the result of a terrible dream. 

The French comedian Blizard fell into the 
Rhone and only saved his life by clinging 
to an iron ring in one of the piles of a 
bridge. The agony of suspense caused the 


blanching of his hair. 
It is also recorded that a like change was 
wrought in the case of Charles T in a single 


limited to the | 
opposite side to that which the disease would | 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
R. CHARLES.. MINGAY SYDER, 
M.R.C.S.  (cilii. 29).—Miss Isabella 


who was at the time on furlough from 


India. 
VH 


OBBO OF TITCHFIELD (cl. 188, 286, 
426; cli. 14).—I lately observed the 
question in an evening paper, What is a 
goby? The querist had in mind a small 
fish, but I was led to look up the word in 
Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ and find that 
the meaning of ‘“‘ goby”’ is there given as 
‘‘ talkative.’”” Compare ‘“‘ gobble,’’ ‘‘ gabble,” 
‘““ gab (gift of the gab).’’ This is so signi- 
ficant in connection with the discussion as 
to the origin of Shakespeare’s Gobbo, that 
I should like to bring it to the attention 
of the correspondents who suggested with 


E _esolnte | such delightful variety that the origin was: 
fact, a result produced in two days, is signifi- | 8 ; . 8 ; 


1, The Italian for a hunchback; 2, An 


| form of Job. 





W. Sasine. 

ERDINANDO FRECKLETON  (exlvi. 

446 s.v. ‘Edmund Spenser’).—With refer- 
ence to Ferdinando Freckleton, it may be as 
well to note that the ‘‘ Parish Registers of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey [Surrey], 
1548—1609’’ (1894) contain the burial, 2 
May, 1596, of ‘‘ ffernando the sonne of James 
fireckelton.”’ 

The poet is said to have been born in 
1553 in East Smithfield, by the Tower of 
London, little being known of his parents. 
These registers give, with many other 
Spencer entries, the record of the christening 
18 April, 1553, of an Edward Spencer. 

In Rylands’s ‘Grantees of Arms’ (Har! 
Soc., 1915), I observe: ‘‘ Freckilton, Ferdi- 
nand, of Huntingdon, Quarterly, by Cooke 
Harl. MS. 1359, fo. 90b.; Add. MS. 4966, 
fo. 65b.”’ 

R. Brnenam ADAMS. 
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The Library. 


The Court Masque. A Study in the Relation- 
ship between Poetry and the Revels. By 
Enid Welsford. (Cambridge University 
Press. £1 5s. net.). 

ye work of co-ordinating and interpreting 

facts serves the good cause of learning as 
truly as—perhaps even more truly than—does 
that of their accumulation, and it is to 
co-ordination and interpretation that Miss 

Welstord here devotes herself. Not that she 

neglects her material. She begins her account 

of “the masque at its very beginning in primi- 
tive folk-dances and tituals; and- takes it 
through the medieval days of ‘the momerie, and 
through the Renaissance, with abundance of 
reference and illustration, before she comes to 
her subject proper, the developed masque of 

Tudor and Stuart England. She has familiar- 

ised herself with all the best authorities, as 

well as with sources, and though she does not 
add anything new, she writes of the already 





known with the freshness of first-hand know- 
ledge. Part One, on the Origin and Histery of 


the Masque, 
piece of writing 
Two on the Infitiencs of the Masque. 
a study which requires a_ peculiar 
mind, sympathy with 
ture now almost unrepresented among us, and 
an unusual insight into possible significance in 
what, 
merely occasional. Miss Welford’s capacity 
leaves nothing to be desired, and if a touch of 
exaggeration here and there makes ene smile, 


, yields in both respects to Part 
This is 
28 turn of 
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though it is a valuable and useful | 
| one side and at 


aims in art and litera- | 


on a first view, appears ephemeral and | 
| consequences, 
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ofa play is taken from ‘ The Duchess of Malfi’ 

and ‘ King Lear’ in a tine piece of penetrative 
and original criticism. 1e Influence of the 
Masque on Poetry ’is principally a discussion 


ot Milton, and the chapter entitled The 
Masque Transmuted’ a study of ‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’ and ‘The Tempest.’ We 


should place this last at the head of the whole 


work: it opens up new significance and new 
aspects of beauty in the two plays; makes 
abundance of suggestions individuslly worth 


consideration, and lays bare, as we do iot 
remember to have seen done before, the inner 
artistic and intellectual justification of the 
masque, which is so apt, on a merely super- 
ficial view, to appear as an immense expendi- 
ture of time, ingenuity, genius and exertion 
for a mere passing bubble. The best of the 
ideas are further _developed—under the head- 


ings ‘ Mumming,’ * Misrule,’ and ‘ Hymen ’—in 
Part Three, which deals with ‘ The Significance 


ot the Revels.’ 


Lhe Plague in Shakespeare’s London. By F. 
P. Witsox. (Oxtord, the Clarendon Press. 


12s. 6d. net. 
HE old Horatian wonder at man as “ audax 
omnia perpeti ”’ seems never better justi- 


fied than when we look at the plague on the 
history on the other. Two 
of the plague years have left deep impression 
on English tradition, but the others scarcely 
receive. notice in the pages of the general 
historian. The death of Elizabeth, the death 
of James I and the coming of Henrietta Maria, 
with the connected politic ‘al circumstances and 
are what mark for us 1603 and 
1625—not the fact that both were very bad 
plague years, in which the whole life of much 
was dislocated and reduced to 


it does not detract from the main merits of | of the country 

her work. | extreme misery for months together. True, 
In ‘ The Influence of Poetry on the Masque’| the plague was a poor man’s disease; few of 

she has to contrast English ideals and methods | the rich and great succumbed to it (an im- 

with those of France and Italy. In England! munity not altogether to their credit); and 


the literary side of the masque predominated 
over the rest, thereby simplifying problems in 
some degree, for a balanced unity of many arts 
was not the core of. the undertaking. Natur- 
ally, much space is here devoted to Ben Jonson 
and his rivalry with Inigo Jones—the classic 
example of the rivalry between the scenic and 
the literary part of the masque. She makes 
particularly well her points about Jonson’s 
feeling for a certain glamour in the masque 
settings—evinced in the delicate prose of 
prefaces and descriptions—and about his per- 
ception of the fundamental importance of the 
dance, Even better is the study of the work 
of William Browne. 
the Masque on the Drama’ we come to some 
excellent pages on Shakespeare, which are 
introduced by a happy analysis of romance on 
the lines of its connection “ with a sense of 
distance and the appetite for the unfamiliar.” 
It was above all the craving for romance, 
somewhat thus conceived, that the masque satis- 
fied; strangeness; something brought from afar; 
a spectacle; a fleeting ritual that somehow for an 
instant captures what is profound or eternal. 
Illustration of this as developing in the body 


his | 


With ‘ The Influence of | 





therefore the 
less deflection, 
the past present for us 
names and individual fortunes. 
there is something wonderful in a nation 
labouring through this acute distress, and pre- 
sently recovering from it, and something still 
more wonderful in the relatively small effect 
produced either on contemporary life or on the 
imagination of posterity. Humanity takes dis- 
ease in its stride. 

However, if one turns from the general view 
of history to the particular records there 
is plenty to make the flesh creep. Dekker and 
Defoe and Mr. Bell stand out as our main 
authorities; and now Mr. Wilson goes over 
Dekker’s ground, and after an interesting sum- 
mary of ancient theories of cause and ancient 
notions for cure, tells the melancholy tale of 
the rise, progress, culmination and abatement 
of the plague in those two worst years of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, with a 
chapter on its prevalence in the interval. What 
influence the plague may have had on the 
growth of puritanism, and what part—perhaps 
often in the writer’s suh-conscionsness—its pre- 


course of politics suffered the 
while those records which make 
contain the fewer 
All the same, 
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sence played in literature, are question which | 
make the account of it in these years of even | 


more interest than that of the Great Plague of 
1665. Mr. Wilson writes clearly; makes lavish 
use of facts; abounds in references and _foot- 
notes. What he has to tell resembles closely 
what is told of other times of plague: but he 
leaves the reader with a feeling of having 
been brought sharply to realise a side of life 
which perhaps counted for more than we sup- 
pose, and possibly in ways we cannot trace, 
to the consciousness 
friends. Among the illustrations are an amus- 
ing ‘ Ratcatcher’ from a ballad in the Pepysian 
Library; a view of the Pesthouse in Tothill 


Fields from a print in the Crane Collection | 
at the British Museum: the rejoicings at the 


coronation ot James I from a German print, 


and a curious wood-cut from Henry Petowe’s | 


‘The Countrie Ague’ (1625) showing London 


bidding the runaways repent before they enter ! 


her gates. 


David Hume and the Miraculous. By A. E. 
Taylor. Cambridge University Press. 
2s. 6d.). 

HE Leslie Stephen lecture of 1927, by the Pro- 

fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, this is one of the most 
successful examples of its kind. Dr. Taylor 
lighted on the peculiarly good subject. 
on Miracles interests us both historically and 
philosophically, and the topic lends itself to 
fair and profitable discussion within the limits 
prescribed. It has before been suggested that 
the famous but irrelevant section in the ‘ En- 
yuiry concerning Human Understanding’ was 
inserted by Hume for the simple purpose of 
procuring notoriety; and Dr. Taylor shows 


reason for thinking that this explanation covers | 
also some of the surprising logic of the argu- | 
After setting this forth in detail | 


ment itself. 
and observing the inconsistencies it contains— 


change made in the significance given to the | 


word “ miracle” is a main source of these— 


the lecture shows that in effect Hume’s reason. | 
ing does not so much demonstrate the incredi- | 
i i about | 
the | 


bility of miracles 
the validity of 
man of science 


as raise question 
induction, which hits 


no less shrewdly than the 


Theist, for the theory of the disconnection of | 


events, one of Hume’s first principles, 
demolish egually the metaphysic 


must 
of either. 


Analysis and criticism are hoth so lucidly ex- | 
recom- | 


hibited that the essay may he well 


mended to the general reader. 


Democracy in the Ancient World. 
Glover. (Cambridge 
10s. 64d.) 


University 


Press, 


T is unfortunate that journalism has hecomea | 


scholars’ word of abuse, for their is no other 


of Shakespeare and his | 


Hume | 


By T. R.| 


must have been very effective as lectures to a 
popular audience. That they do not rise above © 
journalism is due in part to their vivacity, — 
We are hurried from flower to flower and have 
hardly the spare time to extract the honey 7 
from any one. Well informed and well read as ° 
the author shows himself to be, there are no ™ 
hew or original ideas in his survey and little 
stimulus to real thought. But to say that it 
is not a different kind of book is not to condemn ~ 
it. There is no doubt room for these kind of” 
lectures in print, and few could write them ~ 
with the ease, dexterity and knowledge of Dr. | 
Glover. : 


The Westgate, Winchester and the City” 
Weights and Measures. By Edith E. Wilde. — 
(Winchester, Warren & Co..  3d.). 

T was a happy idea to use the chamber over * 
the Westgate at Winchester for a museum— 

which was used of old asa prison. Its contents 7 

| and arrangement, as we now have them, date 

from 1921. The enjoyment of visitors will © 
certainly be completed by this concise, but © 
readable and substantial, Guide drawn up by | 
the Hon. Curator. The most interesting things 
in the museum are the weights and measures 

of which the oldest are two small steelyard q 

weights, and the most important the 91 lb. 

weight of the fourteenth century wool traders 

—the number is thought to represent the 

quarter of the ordinary load of a mule. Among 

the measures is a standard bushel of Henry 

VII. Gibbet and axe are here; arms and 

armour; timbers from a Viking ship; the great 

city chest; and, above all, the city moot horn 
of about 1200. The fifteenth century glass with 
shields of arms in the windows deserves some 
attention. We notice that Mrs. Wilde has 
identified the arms in the top of the south 
window, which Mr, Le Couteur had left with- 

@ut name, as those of William Colvyle, wul- 

| man, who was mayor of Winchester in 1458, 

1463 and 1470. A large number of illustrations 

are supplied, of which the plans of the West- 

gate are particularly good to have. 
CoRRIGENDA. 
At 9 S. xi. 464, col. 2, line 6 from top, read 

12 February (instead of “ 12 January ”’), 1740/1, 

Halley’s will was 





| as tha date when Surgeon 
proved, 
At ante, p. 52, col. 1, 1. 13 from 
“Lanarkshire” read Lancashire. 
At ante, p. 69, col. 1, 1. 7 from foot, 
| “* Hastings Douglas” read Hastings Doyle. 


foot. for 


for 


Notices To CorRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


term which describes this, of its kind, excellent | 


little hook. 
ov Greece and Rome in a series of essays which 
are exceedingly vivacious ond well informed 
They are dexterous and highly intelligent and 


Dr. Glover ranges over the historv | 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
| addresses of friends which readers may like 
'to send to him. 
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